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Correspondence 





———e 


Greene’s “Potting Shed” 


Epiror: Having just finished a reading of 
Graham Greene’s The Potting Shed, I find 
John J. McLaughlin, S.J.’s exegesis (AM. 
5/4) alternately annoying and provocative. 
Mr. McLaughlin says: “I regard any con- 
demnation of The Potting Shed on the basis 
of its dogmatic content as a singular dis- 
service to Mr. Greene and his potential 
audience.” 

Disregarding this premise, he goes on to 
make of the play a fascinating, subtle 
exercise in theology. He must, of course, 
look outside the play for confirmation of 
what happens to Fr. Callifer. 

I am wondering if it is not possible to 
work out the meaning of the play within 
the framework of the play itself. For ex- 
ample, perhaps when the seemingly faith- 
drained Fr. Callifer says that he abides by 
the rules of his priesthood for his own 
self-respect and out of a sense of duty to 
the congregation he serves as pastor, he 
means exactly that. And, perhaps Greene, 
as in the Heart of the Matter and in The 
End of the Affair, is leaving us to infer 
something of the depth of the mystery of 
God’s workings among men, and hinting 
that faith, despite its seeming absurdity, 
has a way of rising from the ashes of 
rationalism. 

JAMES ZIGERELL 
Park Ridge, IIl. 


Epiror: Though I have not seen Graham 
Greene’s The Potting Shed, and am judging 
it only from the points brought out in Mr. 
McLaughlin’s criticism, I do not think that 
the play has much to tell us either of the 
priesthood, of theology or of the super- 
natural. 

Why do we have plays and movies and 
stories about priests and nuns who get into 
extraordinary situations and places: who 
lose the faith, or leap over walls, or get 
stranded alone on South Sea islands, or 
get involved in embarrassing miracles? 

If talent in the fine arts would have 
priests or nuns for its theme, why doesn’t 
it tell us about the priests and nuns of our 
ordinary experience? . .. . 

Hucu J. TALLON 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Eprror: I would like to congratulate you 
and Mr. McLaughlin on the publication of 
his essay on Graham Greene’s play The 
Potting Shed. It is a sensitive and skilful 
Piece of literary criticism. However, I feel 
I must question the validity of the interpre- 
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tative reading Mr. McLaughlin has given 
the play. It seems to me perhaps to obscure 
not only Mr. Greene’s intentions, but a 
serious artistic flaw in the drama... . 

For want of a better phrase, I would call 
[this flaw] an over-extension of the insight 
of the writer into areas where it cannot 
possibly hope to operate successfully. Spe- 
cifically, Mr. Greene, I feel, too often offers 
us the ingenious plot of a highly talented 
writer and labels it “Divine Providence.” 
This is artistically unsound. A writer’s in- 
sight extends to human minds and wills, 
but I am afraid it must stop short at the 
Divine. To say this, I hope, is not prudery, 
but simply a recognition of the nature of 
things. ... 

RussELL SHAW 
Washington, D. C. 


Motives in Spiritual Life 


Eprror: Congratulations to Fr. LaFarge for 
calling attention (Am. 5/4) to the interest- 


ing and timely article of Fr. Gerald Vann, 
O.P., in the November, 1956 issue of the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review. Fr. Vann’s 
friendly debate with Fr. John C. Ford, S.J., 
which tends to distract attention from the 
main burden of his message, seems to grow 
out of the use of different definitions of 
the term “unconscious.” 

Fr. Ford clearly indicates that he was 
thinking only of the meaning assigned. to 
it by Freud, whereas Fr. Vann apparently 
accepts a broader definition proposed by a 
number of contemporary psychologists. . . . 

Fr. LaFarge’s welcome emphasis upon 
positive acts of virtue does not lessen the 
relevancy of the familiar slogan of spiritual 
writers, “Know thyself.” 

Francis T. SEVERIN, S.J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Correction 


Epitor: The correct title of the book by 
Michael Cox on the Marian apparitions at 
Lourdes, La Salette and Fatima is Rain 
for these Roots (Bruce $3.75). I regret the 
error in the AMERICA spring roundup of re- 
ligious books (8/18, p. 235). 

VINCENT DE P. Hayes, s.J. 
New York, N. Y. 


The death of a book 


Are books, as man, immortal? 


God made man, 
man books. 


There’s the difference. 


God gives endless life to His masterpiece; 


man only pretends to—even when he comes close. 
The book: authored by J. F. Leibell, 1926, 


Readings in Ethics 


Timeless wisdom in 1113 pages. 


Priced at $4.50, 
humiliated to $2.50. 


Now a memento for your library. 


Just rip this notice from America and 


wrap around a quarter. 


(Let’s forget the whole thing a month from now.) 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 





3445 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 13, Illinois 
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Current Comment 





Collegians Scorn Moscow 


Since there is no legal obstacle in the 
way, some U. S. collegians will no doubt 
show up at the opening on July 28 of the 
World Youth Festival in Moscow. But 
they will speak only for themselves. 
Communist efforts to attract official 
student representation collapsed a fort- 
night ago when the U. S. National Stud- 
ent Association scornfully rejected an 
invitation to participate. With a grasp of 
contemporary realities that some of their 
elders might envy, officials of the asso- 
ciation wrote bluntly to the Internation- 
al Union of Students: 

Those who consider dancing in 
the streéts of Moscow et must 
consider the streets of Budapest last 
November and the brutal suppres- 
sion of Hungarian students at that 
time. 

The NSA also warned its more than 
800,000 members on 330-odd campuses 
that anyone who joined the Moscow 
jamboree would be helping the Kremlin 
“to win friends and influence people.” 
The Youth Adult Council, with which 
the National Council of Catholic Youth 
is affiliated, has taken the same admir- 
able stand. 


USSR Eyes “Better World” 


The Movement for a Better World 
(Am. 12/10/55, p. 292), thriving in 
Italy under the direction of Jesuit Father 
Riccardo Lombardi, has lately attracted 
the attention of Soviet observers. The 
April 2 issue of Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
organ of the Union of Writers of the 
USSR, contained a note, “New Crusa- 
ders,” which describes a “strange” new 
educational institution outside Rome. 
Its students are not boys and girls, as 
might be expected, but 

. . . full-grown scholars—bishops, 

priests, prominent Roman jurists 

and political figures, representa- 
tives of the Catholic aristocracy and 

Catholic trade unions. 

The Soviet commentator goes on to car- 
icature Father Lombardi’s dream of a 
vast spiritual awakening as a mere po- 
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litical “uprising” against the Commun- 
ists. He writes: “It is not possible to 
suspect that the crusaders of Father 
Lombardi have peaceful intentions.” 

Those better informed and _ better 
disposed know, of course, that no cru- 
sade was ever more genuinely peaceful 
in intent than the “Better World” move- 
ment of this zealous priest. 

Have his labors prospered? Literatur- 
naya Gazeta itself says that in three 
years Father Lombardi has given what 
it calls “private lessons in anti-Commun- 
ist science” to 3,015 priests, 260 bishops 
and 2,000 laymen. The best possible au- 
gury for the continuing effectiveness and 
growing success of Father Lombardi’s 
work is the fact that it is being watched 
so closely by the Reds. 


Meany on Racial Injustice 


All doubts as to the determination 
of the leaders of organized labor to 
combat racial injustice within their own 
ranks were swept aside by George 
Meany. 

On May 16, the NAACP Legal De- 
fense and Educational Fund, Inc., hon- 
ored the president of the AFL-CIO “as 
an American who has contributed in 
great measure to the betterment of race 
relations in this country.” 

Mr. Meany pulled no punches in de- 
scribing the type of “lowest-grade pro- 
fessional politician” who is behind the 
loud and belligerent White Citizen’s 
Council movement. He characterized 
him as one who “trades on ignorance,” 
who is “owned by the local utility or 
mill owner or bank and oil interests,” 
and “makes emotional appeals to South- 
ern pride.” 

Research, said President Meany, has 
revealed “an interesting and significant 
fact—they are the same people who have 
fought the trade-union movement most 
victoriously over the years.” And the 
trade-union movement is “not going to 
run away” from the challenge these 
forces present. 

Provisions for brotherhood and equal 
rights in the AFL-CIO Constitution, 
said Mr. Meany, “are not a dead letter— 





> 


they are an everyday working poiicy,’ 
though some of the 68,000 local unions 
still violate them. So that compliance 
may be universal, recalcitrant unions 
will be informed of “measures” decided 
upon at an executive council meeting on 
May 23 in Washington. 

One may still speculate as to the 
precise effect these measures will have, 
But they will leave no room for further 
equivocation on an issue so capital for 
the nation, for union labor and for the 
welfare of the South itself. 


Big Postal Deficit 


Some people in Government—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower being the most promi- 
nent—think that citizens who use the 
U. S. postal service ought to be willing 
to pay for it. They’re not paying for it 
now—to the tune of about $651 million 
a year, which is what the Post Office 
costs the Treasury annually. Last year 
the House boosted postal rates to some- 
thing close to a cost basis, but the Senate 
would have none of it. 

Now the battle is on again, On May 
23 the House Post Office and Civil Ser- 
vice Committee reported out an Admin- 
istration bill that would cut the postal 
deficit to $189 million. The bill raises 
the letter rate from 3 to 4 cents an 
ounce, and the rate on postcards from 
2 to 3 cents. It hikes airmail letters from 
6 to 7 cents and airmail postcards from 
4 to 5 cents. It increases second-class 
rates (newspapers and magazines) by 
about $7.3 million the next fiscal year, 
and provides for similar increases every 
year for three years after that. (There 
would be no advance in the minimum 
charge and in pound rates for nonprofit 
scientific, fraternal, educational and re- 
ligious publications.) Finally, the bill 
ups rates both on books and on third- 
class mail. 

Even those who feel strongly that 
postal services ought to be subsidized 
for social and cultural reasons would 
probably agree that there is nothing 
especially sacred about the size of the 
present subsidy. With inflation a per- 
sisting threat and with the 1958 budget 
only precariously in balance, any reduc- 
tion in the postal deficit will contribute 
to the general economic well-being. If 
the House bill goes too far toward mak- 
ing the Post Office self-supporting, it 
offers at any rate a basis for negotiation. 
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Public Opinion on Censorship 


The battle over who should censor 
what, or whether censorship in general 
is a democratic process, too often gets 
fouled up with the ideas of “specialists.” 
Writers, publishers and amateurs in the 
feld of civil liberties tee off against 
religious and patriotic groups, and one 
often wonders whether the “average” 
American citizen is not often lost in the 
smoke of conflict. 

Out of the smoke comes the clear 
voice of one segment of the American 
public. If it is not sure that as Minneso- 
ta goes, sO goes the nation, at least 
the State-wide poll recently conducted 
by the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
gives an indication of how some ordi- 
nary people feel about movie censorship. 
The key question in the poll read as fol- 
lows: 

A community in Minnesota [West 

St. Paul] has adopted a movie cen- 

sorship law, under which any 

movie needs official permission be- 
fore it can be shown. .. . Do you 

approve or disapprove ‘of such a 

law? 

The over-all answer was :71 per cent 
in favor of censorship. Some of the rea- 
sons given were that movies were “vul- 
gar and sexy,” played up “kid gangster 
stuff” and brutality, contained “immoral 
dialog and costuming.” It’s interesting 
to note that these are the very reasons 
why the Legion of Decency puts thumbs 
down on many a movie. 

Perhaps the debate over censorship 
would be a lot more fruitful if we could 
hear from the general American public. 


The Taiwan Riots 


Americans were shocked and dis- 
mayed by news of the May 25 mob 
attack on the U. S. Embassy in Taipei. 
Taiwan, stronghold of the Chinese 
Nationalist Government of Chiang Kai- 
shek, has been the show window of 
U. S. Asian policy, That such violent 
anti-Americanism should burst to the 
surface in Taipei, of all places, was 
unthinkable. The nation was deeply 
shocked by this news. 

The incident, touched off by the 
Army’s acquittal of a GI accused of 
shooting a Chinese Peeping Tom, has 
parallels in Japan and in South Korea. 
In all three of these presumably friend- 
ly countries public opinion is contest- 
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ing the right of our military to try ser- 
vicemen accused of crimes against the 
local citizenry. The deep-seated cause 
of these disturbances was pointed up 
by Philippine Ambassador Carlos P. 
Romulo in a New York address on May 
26: 

The crimes of which these soldiers 

were accused did not arouse the 

indignation of the populace, 

What was resented deeply was that 


the native civil courts were made 
to yield to the American military. 


The issue, of course, is never quite so 


uncomplicated. The military appeared © 


to be within its rights in the Japanese 
case. But any incident which recalls 
the “extraterritoriality” so long resented 
by Asians can rouse emotions to fever 
pitch. 

With American forces stationed 
around the world, occasional friction 
with the friendliest of host countries is 
inevitable. Usually tension is kept at a 
minimum by the so-called “status-of- 
forces” agreement. Such an agreement 
should be concluded with Taiwan as 
soon as possible. We surely do not want 
another such incident to strain our re- 
lations with friendly Taiwan. 


USIA Staggers On 


Like the bird which innocently 
strayed into the badminton court, the 
U. S. Information Agency came along 
just in time to be the first target of 
Congress’ drive against the President’s 
budget. This year USIA is spending 
$113 million, and the Administration 
asked $140 million for next year. The 
House cut this down to $106 million, 
while the Senate in a ferocious mood 
whittled it down to $90 million. In the 
end, a joint House-Senate conference 
agreed on May 27 to a compromise 
$96.2 million. 

The work of the USIA was really not 
discussed on its merits during the 
budget hearings. As a result, the Ameri- 
can people are still waiting to find out 
whether our foreign information pro- 
gram is worth its salt. Admittedly, the 
agency works under extremely disad- 
vantageous conditions. Its difficulties 
should not be ascribed to the ineffi- 
ciency of its successive directors, but to 
general lack of experience in this field 
of foreign policy. Most of USIA’s dif_i- 
culties are due to divided counsels as 
to what it should do and how to do it. 


Some day we shall have a smoothly 
functioning information service. We 
need one. No country, however power- 
ful, can be indifferent to what people 
think about it abroad. The United 
States has already suffered much from 
the distorted motives imputed to us by 
our enemies, as well as from misunder- 
standings and misconceptions on the 
part of our friends. The USIA needs an 
adequate budget. It also needs an 
incisive and clear-sighted, policy. 


Pope and Poland 


The Polish News Service Inter-Cath- 
olic has published a dispatch from 
Rome which does honor to Polish Cath- 
olics. In effect, it warns its compatriots 
against involving the Pope in the politi- 
cal status of the Western Territories. 
This is the region of pre-war Germany, 
east of the Oder-Neisse River, which 
was in 1945 handed over to Poland to 
be administered until the definitive 
peace treaty with Germany. Such a 
treaty is still pending. 

A recent Warsaw broadcast made the 
charge that the Pope has a “negative” 
attitude toward Poland because the 
Vatican has not yet definitively read- 
justed diocesan boundaries in the re- 
covered territories. The Communists 
raise this point, not because they care 
about the state of religion there, but 
because such readjustment would 
amount to political recognition of Polish 
sovereignty. As such, it would anticipate 
international agreement among the in- 
terested powers. 

IC pointed out on May 22 that it 
is not the role of the Apostolic See 
to determine political frontiers. It or- 
ganizes or reorganizes ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration within recognized bounda- | 
ries. “As far as international political 
decisions are concerned,” said IC, “the 
gentlemen from the Polish radio know 
very well that one cannot seek them 
in the Vatican.” 

The Roman dispatch is significant 
in that every patriotic Pole—and not 
alone Radio Warsaw—firmly regards the 
Western Territories as irrevocably Po- 
lish. In their patriotic ardor they are 
sometimes carried away to the point of 
wanting the Pope to take sides in an 
international political dispute. This ten- 
dency is all the greater on the occasion 
of Cardinal Wyszynski’s present visit 
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to Rome. Inter-Catholic’s courageous 
warning underscores traditional Polish 
loyalty to the Holy See. 


FBI Head on Delinquency 


In a very quotable interview, J. Edgar 
Hoover, head of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, said on May 25 that it’s 
time to “stop fooling” about the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. The “fooling,” 


he went on to say, lies in the failure to 
realize that behind every juvenile 
wiongdoer lies a pattern of adult neglect 
or community indifference. 

The juvenile delinquency rate is mere- 
ly an index of the moral atmosphere and 
civic responsibility of a community. Mr. 
Hoover asked: 


Do adults idly stand by while temp- 
tations are placed in the path of 





youngsters by persons who deal in 
printed filth, provide intoxicants to 
minors, encourage children to 
spend their lunch money on punch- 
boards and slot machines or other- 
wise attempt to undermine their 
morals? 


These are “home” truths. We owe Mr, 
Hoover a sincere thank-you for remind. 
ing us of their relevance for parents, 
for all of us. 


-—Fighters and Non-Fighters 


Of all the knowledge gained concerning Ameri- 
can fighting men in World War II, perhaps the 
most disturbing was that large numbers of them 
had failed to use their weapons effectively, if at 
all, when given the necessary training and the 
opportunity to do so. 

Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall, in civilian life 
military analyst for the Detroit News, found in 
the course of numerous first-hand battle studies 
that not only had too many Americans failed to 
use their weapons, but that the brunt of the most 
dangerous fighting was being borne by an ex- 
tremely small proportion of the combat troops 
involved. 

Alarmed by these findings, the Army set out 
to learn, during the Korean War, just what de- 
termined the difference between the “fighter” 
and the “non-fighter.” 

The report of the George Washington Univer- 
sity Human Resources Research Office team as- 
signed to the task has been made public within 
the past few weeks. It sheds considerable light 
on the causes of the problem and poses some 
serious questions for every American concerned 
with the training and education of youth. 

Figuring in the study were over 600 combat 
infantrymen positively identified by their officers 
and fellow soldiers as having proven themselves 
“fighters” or “non-fighters” during the Chinese 
offensive of July, 1953. 

By hiding the true purpose of the study from 
the group, the research team was able to secure 
their full cooperation in a thorough series of per- 
sonal interviews and in the administration of in- 
telligence, aptitude and personality tests. 

The results of the tests indicate that the “typi- 
cal” fighter is more intelligent, is better educated, 
possesses a higher degree of social responsibility, 
leadership ability and emotional stability and 
evidences a more masculine “toughness” than the 
non-fighter. 

This is neither more nor less than what the 





Mr. KENNEDy writes occasionally for AMERICA on 





great captains have sensed, and_ recorded, 
throughout history—that if an individual looks 
and acts like a man, if he has the intelligence and 
the stability to understand and carry out an order 
and if he is devoted to home and country, then 
he will make a good soldier. 

Unhappily, we as a nation have been moving 
in the opposite direction since the beginning of 
World War II. Many of the intelligent, well-ad- 
justed, stable and well-educated young men who 
were needed in combat sections more desperate- 
ly than anywhere else have been allowed, and 
sometimes encouraged, to seek safer and, from 
a pragmatic standpoint, more promising paths. 

Their place in the battle line was taken by men 
who in many cases could neither grasp the issues 
involved nor carry out their assignments. 

We have, in addition, gone further and further 
toward a pattern of society dominated by the 
fiancée who dictates the place of residence, by 
the wife who controls the purse strings and by 
the mother who regards the social graces as the 
determinant of a man’s success or failure. 

The result? A price has been paid by the com- 
bat soldiers who have had to put up with the 
sluggards and the skulkers. 

An even greater price has had to be paid by 
men who in their hour of trial could not summon 
the will to aim and fire, or who, overwhelmed by 
wars demands for decision and responsibility, 
slipped into the mists of insanity. 

The job of the combat soldier on the atomic 
battlefield will be more arduous, more terrifying 
and more important than ever before. It demands 
a revision of our manpower policies to make cer- 
tain the tank crew and the rifle squad obtain the 
finest men the nation can produce, even at the 
expense of the factory, the hospital and the sup- 
ply depot. 

The report of the Army Human Resources 
team emphasizes once again that the manner in 
which the soldier meets his ordeal is determined, 
not in training or on the battlefield, but in the 
cradle, the school yard, the sanctuary and the 
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The Ballet of the Budget 


A battle is for keeps; a ballet is only pretending. In a 
ballet there are pirouettes, pas seuls, goings hither and 
yon from wing to wing, and an occasional lyric solo. It 
is symbolic, make-believe. 

When the books are finally balanced a year from now, 
on June 30, 1958, it will no doubt be found that those 
billions Congress has “cut” from this budget have 
mostly been replaced, or have remained unspent on the 
actual cash budget. There is a vast distinction between 
the appropriations budget, now being considered, and 
the spending budget itself. For instance, Congress 
boasted of having “cut” $500 million from the Presi- 
dent’s budget, yet since January 3 to date it has added 
almost a billion; and of the funds actually voted nobody 
really knows how much remains appropriated but un- 
spent. 

Congress has performed this pirouette by one 
“special,” three supplemental and three deficiency ap- 
propriations. Conditions change, Congress has added 
new programs, the dollar has fallen, prices and wages 
have risen. No Administration department or agency is 
allowed by law to spend more than was appropriated; 
but the deficiencies and the supplementals are voted on 
one pretext or another. What the “special” was remains 
a mystery, so the guess is that it was atomic. 


Underscorings 


When Arthur Larson’s USIA budget was heavily cut 
by the House and then the Senate, he was consoled by 
Sen. Everett M. Dirksen, Republican Whip, who told 
him not to mind, he could always be back next January 
for more. No doubt he will. 

The House Appropriations Committee recommended 
a cut of $2.5 billion in the Defense budget. The Presi- 
dent promptly charged, in one of his pas seuls, that of 
this sum $1.3 billion was merely changed from one 
pocket to another, a bookkeeping procedure, but that 
the loss of the remaining $1.2 billion would hurt. Even 
this cut, if it stands, will not show up on the spending 
budget until 1959 or later. 

Mutual security (falsely called foreign aid ) has about 
$6 billion of unspent funds to its account, though much 
of it is committed or in the pipeline. But the President 
wants to keep a reserve, and after he forcefully de- 
livered Emmett John Hughes’ lyric solo on May 21, he 
got a good response; due in large part, as I know, to 
some heavy pressure work on the telephone by the 
White House staff. 

To add to the unreality of this whole performance, 
when the Commerce Department’s budget, with a 27- 
per-cent cut, was passed by the Senate by a “voice 
vote,” there were exactly 8 (eight) Senators on the 
floor. Congress likes its long week-ends, from Thursday 
through Monday, much to the disedification of week- 
ending tourists. 

So there does not seem much reason to worry: whe- 
ther for the security-minded, who fear that Congress 
will cut too much; or for the economy-minded, who fear 
that too much will be spent. You have to distinguish be- 
tween a ballet and a battle. Witrrip Parsons 


Archbishop Thomas E. Molloy Award 
for Interracial Justice upon Michael J. 
Corrigan, past Grand Knight of the St. 





Columba Council, K. of C. In 1950, Mr. 
Corrigan, during his first year as Grand 
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MARYVILLE COLLEGE, St. Louis, 
had two national first-prize winners 
among its students at the end of May. 
Mary Margaret Holmes won the $1,000 
“Alert Citizenship” essay contest co- 
sponsored by the Institute of Social 
Order at St. Louis University and the 
Fund for the Republic. Her essay 
(printed in the June issue of Social 
Order) was on censorship and civil 
rights. Ilse Puetz won the top prize 
offered by the Catholic Association for 
International Peace for the best essay 
on social justice in the international 
community, 


U.S. STUDENTS interested in the 
Salzburg University Weeks Aug. 4-18 on 
“The Modern Scientific View of Man 
and the Universe” may get details from 
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the Institute of European Studies, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


p THE FIRST NEGRO PRIEST for 
the Diocese of Alexandria, La., Rev. 
August Louis Thompson, will be or- 
dained June 8 in St. Louis by Auxiliary 
Bishop L. Abel Caillouet of New Or- 
leans. 


pTWO JEWISH CONVERTS were 
ordained to the priesthood by Most Rev. 
James A. McNulty at St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, Paterson, N. J., on May 25. They 
were Rev. Ambrose Peter Schaffer, 
O.S.B., and Rev. Elias Paul Mayer, 


O.S.B. 


p THE BROOKLYN Catholic Inter- 
racial Council on May 19 conferred the 


Knight, admitted the first colored mem- 
ber to the council. The subsequent re- 
juvenation and prosperity of the council 
—it has since then admitted some 40 
Negro and over 100 white new members 
—was recounted in our issue of June 19, 
1954 (p. 309). 


p IN SALINA, KANSAS, on May 22 
died Most Rev. Frank A. Thill, 64, 
bishop of that diocese. Born in 1893, he 
was ordained in 1920, and in 1938 was 
consecrated Bishop of Concordia, Kan- 
sas, a diocese erected in 1887. In 1944 
the see was transferred to Salina. As a 
seminarian, in 1918, Bishop Thill or- 
ganized the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade, which now numbers about a 
million members in some 3,000 U. S. 
schools and colleges. C. K. 
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Editorials 








The “Brainwashing” Canard 


A May 20 Associated Press story out of Omaha, scene 
of a General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., made such headlines as these in the fol- 
lowing day’s newspapers: PRESBYTERIAN HITS PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS: BRAINWASHING CHARGED. The president of the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, the Rev. 
Ganse Little, was credited with the offensive remarks 
that touched off this flurry of publicity about another 
instance of heightened Protestant tension with respect 
to U. S. Catholics. 

How should Catholics react to incidents of this kind? 
In the opinion of this Review, the only reasonable 
course of action is that which refuses to dignify such 
bigoted statements with a reply. The very obvious pre- 
judice of the discourse of the Rev. Mr. Little is— 
wherever informed or fair-minded persons are con- 
cerned—its own best refutation. Catholic schools and 
colleges are too numerous, their graduates too well 
known, their standards and methods too open to public 
scrutiny for us to require any other reply to the charges 
made in Omaha. (On May 21 Rev. Mr. Little told an 
NC newsman he had never been inside a Catholic 
parochial school. ) 

In our present angry and tension-filled times, we may 
confidently expect that other Rev. Mr. Littles will, on 
numerous future occasions, repeat charges similar to 
those made May 20. Given the number of Protestant 
groups that annually hold assemblies of one kind or an- 
other, it would be surprising if statements like those 
made in Omaha were not reiterated a half-dozen times 
during the next twelve months. 

Each time such a speech is given, are Catholics to 
reply? Certainly not. It would not only be undignified; 


it would be futile to do so. Thoughtful, intelligent 
Protestant leaders and laymen do not require or expect 
such rejoinders. As for the rest, we suspect that a reply 
in-kind is just what the bigots are fishing for. 

It is no sign of weakness to disregard an unjustified 
attack of the kind leveled against our schools by the 
Rev. Mr. Little. It is high time we Catholics of the 
United States came to realize this. There was an era 
when such a canard would have had to be rebutted im. 
mediately. We were a weak and struggling minority 


group, poor immigrants who had as yet established no — 


public record. Today the situation has entirely changed. 
We recognize, and the nation recognizes, that Catholics 
belong here. We have made and continue to make a 
massive civic contribution to this land of ours. Not the 
least part of that contribution is embodied in the in- 
mense educational enterprise built by the sacrifice and 
labor of U. S. Catholics. We stand on our record and 
on that of our schools. 


Moreover, we find in the Omaha unpleasantness an © 


added reason to affirm the need for many more person- 
to-person discussions between American Catholics and 


their Protestant friends on the issues involved in this 


tangled question of the schools. It is a tedious business 


—this having to explain and explain, and then explain © 


all over again to our Protestant neighbors and associates 


the whys and wherefores of Catholic education. But it | 


badly needs to be done. Wherever there is good will, | 


there will be deepened understanding as a result of | 
these conversations. So, let us get on with this positive | 


and constructive dialog. One such neighbor-to-neighbor 


discussion is worth a hundred angry little answers to © 


the Rev. Mr. Little. 


Another Crisis in Farm Policy 


Remember back in 1954 when the issue of fixed vs. 
flexible farm price supports turned Washington upside 
down? Earnest men thundered that disaster surely lay 
ahead unless basic crops were supported rigidly at 90 
per cent of parity. Equally earnest men, with Agricul- 
ture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson in the forefront, 
thundered in reply that only flexible supports, declin- 
ing as surpluses accumulated and rising as they de- 
clined, could save us from drowning in an ocean of 
agricultural abundance. 

In the fury of the combat quiet voices warning that 
this was largely a sham battle went mostly unheard. 
They insisted that if the country really wanted to get 
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rid of farm surpluses, the answer had to be sought not |) 
primarily in the amount of price supports, but rather in | 
strict production and marketing controls. They warned | 


that without such controls flexible price supports would 
be scarcely less encouraging to surplus production than 
high, rigid supports had been. 

Now after two years of flexible supports the quiet 
voices are entitled to say: “We told you so.” Even Sec- 
retary Benson is ready to concede that the experiment 
has failed. In a letter to Sen. Allen J. Ellender, chait- 
man of the Senate Agriculture Committee, which he 
followed up with a press conference on May 2, the 
Secretary admitted, sadly but clearly, that the present 
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farm program had broken down. Pointing out that from 
1932 through 1956 farm price supports had cost the 
taxpayers $11.7 billion, Mr. Benson said: “These costs 
undoubtedly would be borne willingly if the programs 
solved the problems, but the problems have not been 
solved.” All the money that has been spent supporting 
prices, he explained, has made “little or no contribution 
to the problem of low-income farmers, in whose name 
farm programs are frequently defended.” 

So the plain-speaking Mr. Benson suggested to Sen- 
ator Ellender that Congress junk the present price- 
support and production-control programs and start all 
over again. 

Congress will not, of course, do anything so drastic 
(though two weeks ago the House seemed in a mood— 
much to the perturbation of Mr. Benson—to give the 
soil-bank program one more year and then jettison it). 
What Congress will likely do is to continue flexible 
price supports for another year, but this time with a 
ceiling on the size of payments that can be made to 
big commercial farm operators. It may also give further 
encouragement to the surplus-disposal program by ex- 
tending its benefits, under certain conditions, to Soviet 
satellites. 

As we have suggested a number of times in the recent 


past, the American farm problem seems almost to defy 
a rational solution. Despite all the arguments to the 
contrary, we remain skeptical of any solution based on 
artificial scarcity. Most of the world being in the hungry 
state it is, we would seem to have a moral obligation to 
produce as much as we prudently can and to use our 
abundance to help our less fortunate brothers in other 
quarters of the globe. 


POSITIVE SOLUTION 


That is what we like about the National Planning 
Association’s latest statement (issued May 20) on farm 
policy. Frankly assuming the goodness of abundance, 
it calls upon Congress to employ our surplus grains, 
fats and dairy products as a real asset in our foreign 
policy. If the Russians had our surpluses, the NPA 
says pointedly, they would surely use them as a major 
weapon in the cold war. We have, of course, under the 
surplus-disposal program launched in 1953, been mak- 
ing some limited use of our abundance abroad. The 
NPA argues, with a cheer from this corner, that we 
ought to do more of this, and do it more imaginatively 
and dynamically. To paraphrase President Eisenhower, 
this would cost money but it would be cheaper than 
war. 


Idea for Mike Wallace 


For some months thousands of New Yorkers have been 
sitting up far past their usual bedtimes to watch an 
intriguing local TV program presided over by Mike 
Wallace on station WABD. The format of this show is 
simple but effective. Mr. Wallace invites interesting 
people as his guests, then asks them probing questions 
about their lives, beliefs and institutional connections. 
In these intimate interviews during the quiet hour be- 
fore midnight Mike Wallace has built his reputation on 
his daring to invade the hinterland of the patently con- 
troversial. The program became so popular in New York 
City that the ABC network recently grabbed it up for 
a national telecast each Sunday night. 

On several recent occasions Mr. Wallace has seen fit 
to discuss opinion voiced by the editors of this Review. 
In fact, among his interviewees in late April was our 
distinguished colleague, Father John LaFarge. There- 
fore, since Mike Wallace and AMERIcA are not stran- 
gers, we feel free to pass along for Mike’s consideration 
an idea which occurred to us as we reread the recent 
article of Msgr. Thomas J. Fitzgerald, executive sec- 
retary of the National Office for Decent Literature 
(“NODL States Its Case,” Am. 6/1, pp. 280-282). 

We know the Monsignor is not in need of extra work. 
We know further that he is not seeking publicity for 
its own sake, much less for himself. However—and we 
make this suggestion without consulting the NODL 
official-we would like to see Msgr. Fitzgerald given a 
chance to state his case and discuss the problem of in- 
decent literature on a nation-wide TV hookup. Recently 
under public attack by the American Civil Liberties 
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Union, NODL stands to profit, we feel, from an op- 
portunity to take its story to the people of the United 
States. It’s hard to think of a better way to do it than 
via Mike Wallace’s Sunday show. 

Mike is deeply interested in the entire question of 
censorship—the limitation of expression, restraints on 
freedom of discussion, the banning of ideas. He himself 
has done pioneer work by attempting to discover, in 
the area of television, just what limits common sense 
and public morality must put on programs destined for 
the general public. It would appear highly pertinent, 
therefore, to pass word along to Mike Wallace about 
a section of Msgr. Fitzgerald’s America article which 
raises an issue close to the heart of the NODL-ACLU 
controversy. The Monsignor wrote: 


Were one to read many passages from these pub- 
lications [those listed by NODL as objectionable] 
on radio, or show some of these pictures and car- 
toons on TV, he would be immediately cut off the 
air. Yet these same passages and pictures are sold 
to youth with impunity. 
We are not recommending that Mike Wallace put this 
challenge to the test. If he did test it, Mike knows per- 
fectly well that he would be cut off the air. He prob- 
ably knows also that the ACLU would not, in that 
event, rush to his defense, nor claim that arbitrary cen- 
sorship was being imposed by network authorities in- 
dependently of due process. As we see it, it would be 
an immense service to the American people if this prob- 
lem could be thrashed out some night by Mike and the 
Monsignor. 
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Theology: No Pastime 


Elmer O’Brien, S. ]: 


lisher will tell you, few things these days sell quite 

so well as theology. That is the reason, perhaps, 

why the word itself, much like “philosophy” in a previous 

generation, has become the commendatory label for just 

about all non-scientific thought that is inclined to take 

itself somewhat seriously. To the cracker-barrel philos- 

opher of the 19th century has succeeded the cracker- 

barrel theologian of the 20th; and the earthy, pragmatic 

shrewdness that used guilelessly to pontificate as philo- 
sophic wisdom does so now as theology. 

This spectacle of cobblers of various sorts not stick- 
ing to their lasts is one that must, of course, be equably 
endured, as long as the popularity of theology continues. 
I, for one, am quite resigned to enduring it, if for no 
other reason than that nothing much can be done about 
it anyway. What damage it does seems pretty well 
limited to deflation of the ego, oftentimes over-large, of 
the professional theologian. And no one, probably not 
even the theologian thus obliquely cut down to size, 
would suggest that this is an altogether bad thing. 

But perhaps there is something that could be done 
about another, closely related trend that could, if left 
unchecked, do much general damage. At least there 
seems no particular reason for remaining resigned to it. 
I mean the growing contemporary practice of having 
people who are gloriously uninhibited by any theolog- 
ical training translate doctrinal pieces of the most tech- 
nical sort. 

Probably in some forms of endeavor it is consolingly 
true that one’s strength is as the strength of ten because 
one’s heart is pure. But not here. The non-theologian— 
pure intention, dictionary and all—is simply not able to 
do the job properly. And that is not because theology 
is some sort of latter-day, more esoteric cabbala. Rather 
it is because theology is a science (the “queen of the 
sciences,” it has been sometimes suggested), a highly 
organized body of knowledge with its own suppositions, 
method, technical vocabulary and so on. 

The identical harsh facts of life to which I have refer- 
ence obtain, but are more generally recognized as ob- 
taining, in other scientific fields: in physics, psychology, 


A THE EAGERNESS in the eye of practically any pub- 





Fr. O'BRIEN, S.J., is professor of theology at the Jesuit 
seminary in Toronto. 
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philosophy, etc. The novice in such studies is incapable 
of doing a proper job of translation. In philosophy we 
were long ago accorded a memorable confirmation of 
this by the English version of Jacques Maritain’s The 
Degrees of Knowledge (of which a new translation, 
from the competent hands of Fr. Gerald B. Phelan, will 
appear shortly ). In this translation, among many other 
things that must have set the Fates chuckling, wherever 
M. Maritain said ¢tre de raison (“mental construct”) 
the English had him saying “rational being.” The waves 
of wonder spread throughout the land by the exotic 
doctrine which resulted have not subsided even yet. 


SEMANTIC PITFALLS 


In theology of late we have been getting increasingly 
numerous examples of such mistranslation from various 
quarters, sometimes from the most unexpected. Even 
one so learned as John Chapin is not immune to com- 
paratively elementary blunders (a fact which should 
have the ordinary, garden-variety translator shaking in 
his shoes). Thus in his recent Book of Catholic Quota- 
tions, we find St. Augustine saying: “The greatest virtues 
are only splendid vices.” Anyone who had been through 
a moderately good course on grace and the virtues 
would know that St. Augustine could never have said 
anything quite so foolish. One who had been through a 
rather better course would know that St. Augustine had 


not even said: “The virtues of pagans are splendid | 


vices,” for all that popular opinion and one or two | 


Protestant historians of dogma hold that he did. The | 
professional theologian would know that St. Augustine's 
vitium is not our present-day “vice”; and he would, in | 


deed, be rather hard put to it to find an adequate trans- j 
lation of some of the pretty dim things which Augus- | 


tine did say about pagan essays at virtuous living. 


Again, anyone who had done a moderately good j 


course in the theology of marriage would be aware of 
St. Jerome’s somewhat specialized notion of virginity; 
so that he would not have him saying, as Mr. Chapin 
has, “Though God can do all things, He cannot raise a 
virgin after she has fallen.” This proposition, as it stands 
in English, is untrue both in itself and to the mind of 
St. Jerome. 

Now all this may sound overly prissy, just a further 
instance of the theologian’s familiar predilection for 
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ely good 


dividing a hair ‘twixt south and southwest side. And it 
may appear to concede much too much to ordered train- 
ing in theology, as though it resulted in a sort of all- 
purpose wisdom, alone inexhaustibly capable of appre- 
ciating the nuances of theological expression. 

Yet, like any other science, theology has a hard core 
of inner integrity and completeness that is arrived at 
only gradually, methodically and with difficulty and 
labor. Like any science, it is concerned with the truth; 
but the truth that is its frightening province is the high- 
est truth: God and all things else in relation to God. 
The consequences, in the souls of men, of its errors are 
just about impossible to catch up with. Theology is not, 
in short, something for rainy afternoons. 

There comes to mind the review of Fr. A. M. Henry, 
O.P.’s Introduction to Theology a few years ago by a 
very remarkable young woman who wrote frequently, 
incisively and with much assurance upon theological 
topics. “Surely,” she cried, in effect, “theology doesn’t 
involve all that!” And she put down, I fear, the sober 
effort of Fr. Henry and his colleagues to outline the 
sources of theology and the manner in which the theo- 
logian utilizes them as an unworthy Dominican attempt, 
for certain obscure and devious purposes, to hoodwink 
the general public. 


IT DOES INVOLVE 


But theology does “involve all that,” and the transla- 
tor who has not been through it cannot, normally, but 
serve us poorly. A short time ago there was published 
over here an English version, Irish in origin, of Ludwig 
Ott’s one-volume compendium. In the original German 
it is a pretty successful tour de force, compressing all 
the basic questions of dogma within the compass of 584 
pages—a sort of theological equivalent to writing the 
Lord’s Prayer on the head of a pin. Very tricky. Very 
difficult to translate. But a Patrick Lynch, who appar- 
ently did not know the difference between “tritheism” 
(three Gods) and “trinitarianism” (one God in three 


“ALL THAT” 


divine persons), rushed gaily in where theologians, 


though no angels, would fear to tread. The resultant 
confusion, for the most part, could be foreseen. Yet 
what would ever lead one to expect the statement: “It is 
certain that Christ’s soul was subject to sensual affec- 
tions”? 

At about the same time our own Paul Hallett gave 
us What Is Christianity? and furthered, I am afraid, the 
impression that all you need for translating theology is 
a bit of leisure and a dictionary. His own opinion of 
theology, it so happens, is high. Indeed, given what he 
thinks theology consists in, it is rather too high. With 
much of the air of a man freshly returned from some 
theological Tibet, he informs the reader that he has 
penetrated the Latin barrier of Catholic seminary man- 
uals and, in effect, has come upon all manner of arcane 
matters which he now presents for the benefit of those 
incapable of such a journey. Here, he says, somewhat 
breathlessly, is what is taught in the seminaries—an un- 
herving statement were it fully true. Fortunately, it is 
not. 

The seminary course, whatever its present inade- 
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quacies, is not, so to speak, an out-patient service for 
the application of doctrinal band-aids. But such is the 
impression one might well get from the author's collec- 
tion of translated bits and pieces from the theology 
textbooks. And under such an impression, who would 
be loath to take a fling at translating theology despite 
a total lack of theological training? (“What is there 
to be trained in?”) 

A jolly corrective to this sort of thing is provided an- 
nually in the Proceedings of the Catholic Theological 
Society of America (The Sign, Union City, N. J., $2). 
Transcripts of the yearly sessions of the largest organ- 
ized body of theologians in America, they show what 
there is to be trained in. The discussions have been 
criticized publicly, and not altogether without justifica- 
tion, for being largely limited to “disputed questions” 
of the classroom. But that only reinforces the point I 
am trying to make here. Let the amateur in theology 
with an itch to translate note the highly specialized 
skills—historical, linguistic, speculative—needed even in 
the discussion of doctrinal points that are not of the pro- 
fundity nor of the amplitude you might expect of pro- 
fessional theologians speaking to fellow professionals. 
Let him note that. And be chastened. 

But the brash and unchastened attitude will be with 
us for some time yet. It has now extended, more seri- 
ously still, into the domain of the doctrines of the 
Church. It is not a good thing, in one’s zealous ignor- 
ance, to misrepresent the teaching of theologians. It is 
rather more serious to misrepresent, distort, falsify, 
under Catholic auspices and with the delusive guaran- 
tee of an Imprimatur, the teaching of the Church. 


DANGEROUS GROUND 


This has recently been done—with, I am sure, the 
greatest of good will and the highest motives in the 
world—in The Sources of Catholic Dogma (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, $8.50). It was inevitable, and indeed 
highly desirable, that someone someday should attempt 
a complete translation in English of “Denzinger,” the 
Greek-Latin source book of Church documents that for 
over a century now, in a succession of revised and aug- 
mented editions, has been the indispensable tool of the 
Catholic theology student. Sources represents such an 
attempt. It is not, as I have already implied, a success. 
And the chief reason 
is the theological ig- 
norance of the trans- 
lator. He shows him- 
self to be quite un- 
aware of the precise 
doctrinal issues in- 
volved, the theologi- 
cal connotation of 
the terms used, the 
implications of the 
dogmatic statements 
he ascribes to the 
Church. 

Sometimes the re- 
sults are downright 
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funny, and might serve to brighten the task and relieve 
the mounting exasperation of anyone who attempts (as 
I have not) to examine, blue pencil in hand, the entire 
volume. Thus the reference of the Sixth Session of the 
Council of Trent to the reigning Pontiff (the year was 
1547) becomes “Paul, the third Pope by the providence 
of God.” A famous question put to the Holy Office be- 
comes (p. 652), “Whether a confessor is to be de- 
nounced for solicitation on account of scarcity of ma- 
terial?” and provides the touching picture of an impecu- 
nious cleric, fresh out of cloth, say, to patch his cassock, 
being open to possible censure for having begged some. 

A passage from the encyclical on the Mystical Body 
becomes the eyebrow-raising statement (p. 617) that 
the beatific vision which Christ enjoyed, He “from the 
first moment of His Incarnation bestowed upon us.” And 
surely there is much warped pleasure to be found in 
trying to make head or tail of this version of a solemn 
decree of the fourth Council of Constantinople ( p. 136 ): 


We adore the sacred image of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in like honor with the book of the Holy Gospels. 
For as through the syllables carried in it, we all at- 
tain salvation, so through the imaginal energies of 
the colors both all the wise and the unwise from 
that which is manifest enjoy usefulness; for the 
things which are the sermon in syllables, those 
things also the writing which is in colors teaches 
and commands. 


And so on. 

But Sources is not all fun and games. Even so casual 
a dipping into the volume as I have limited myself to 
reveals multitudinous errors of the most serious sort. I 
shall mention a few of them. 

In Chapter V (devoted explicitly to “The Necessity, 
in Adults, of Preparation for Justification”) of its Sixth 
Session the Council of Trent says: “Nor does man him- 
self, receiving that inspiration [of the Holy Spirit] do 
absolutely nothing,” while Sources (p. 250) translates: 
“man himself receiving that inspiration does nothing at 
all,” the exact contradiction of what the Council was at 
pains to define. 

In Chapter XIV of the same session, treating of the 
recovery of justice when it has been lost through mortal 
sin, the Council condemns the heretical doctrine that 
while God initiates the process of justification, it is we 
who by His mercy effect it; so that the sacrament of 
penance is not necessary for the remission of sin and the 
recovery of justice, nor can it indeed effect it, but is 
useful merely in stirring up the conscience of the sinner. 
It says: “Those who, by sin, have fallen away from the 
grace of justification previously received will be able to 
be justified once more when, roused by God, they will 
have procured by means of the sacrament of penance, 
because of Christ’s merit, the grace that had been lost.” 

The version in Sources (p. 255) comes uncomfortably 
close to the doctrine that is meant to be condemned: 
“Those who by sin have fallen away from the received 
grace of justification, will again be able to be justified 
when, roused by God through the sacrament of penance, 
they by the merit of Christ shall have attended to the 
recovery of the grace lost.” 
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The Council of Chalcedon in its definition concern. 
ing the two natures in Christ is made to say (p. 61); 
“the distinction of the natures [is] removed on account 
of the union.” The fourth Lateran Council taught that 
“the Father is one person, the Son is another, and the 
Holy Spirit is yet another person, still none is a different 
being.” According to Sources (p. 171) it said: “One is 
the Father, another the Son, and another the Holy 
Spirit, yet they are not different,” which would be 
pretty much of a reaffirmation by the Church in the 
13th century of the heresy of Modalism, which it con- 
demned in the first part of the third century. 

The Council of Florence is made to say (p. 219) that 


“the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son from whom He | 


was moreover eternally begotten” (emphasis added), 
Similarly, where the Council of Ephesus teaches that 
“the Word, having hypostatically joined to Himself flesh 
animated by a rational soul, in a marvelous and incom- 
prehensible fashion became man,” it is made to state in- 
coherently ‘and inexactly (p. 49): “the Word uniting 


with Himself according to person is a body animated by | 


a rational soul, marvelously and incomprehensibly was 
made man.” 

But why go on? 

The lack of theological understanding might well be 
thought sufficiently evident from the few instances | 
have quoted. Actually it is even worse than that. Cheek 
by jowl with blunders such as I have cited the transla- 
tor will often have sentences that give the orthodox 
doctrine; and, apparently, doesn’t see any difference. 

Why did he, so skilled in so many other fields and 


so manifestly unequipped in this, undertake a task 


whose difficulty and dangers only a theologian would 
appreciate and whose happy consummation only a theo- 
logian could effect? It was suggested to him, he says, 
by a professor of theology whose name, for sweet 
charity’s sake, I shall not mention. It just goes to prove, 
I guess, that none of us is infallible. 





The Science of Theology 


To speak of theology as a science may sound 
blasphemous to modern ears. . . . But if we take 
science, as it should be taken, in the larger sense 
of ripe knowledge plucked from principles that 
escape the blight of doubt, we can hardly mis- 
take theology as a clever imitation of a live 
science, to be put under a glass as a tribute not 
to its life but to its artificiality. We can, with an 
easy mind, expose it to the weather to live its 
rugged, vibrant life; let the rain fall on it and 
the wind tug at it, the sun shine on it and its 
enemies drag their tiny bodies over its broad 
branches. It will live; its roots are deep enough, 
its leaves broad enough, its branches high 
enough; it will live, though many a hybrid die 
beside it. 

Walter Farrell, O.P., A Companion to the Summa, 
Sheed & Ward, New York, 1941, 1, 14. 
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Reflections on “Hildy” McCoy 


Msgr. Francis J. Lally 


dramatic finale on Thursday, May 23, 1957 when 

the Governor of Florida refused a request from 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts that Mr. and Mrs. 
Melvin Ellis be returned to its jurisdiction to face 
charges of “kidnaping.” The story had begun more than 
six years earlier when Hildy was born to an unmarried 
student nurse, Marjorie McCoy, a Catholic, and placed 
by her physician with the Ellises, who were Jewish. The 
baby was born in February, 1951. In March—when 
Hildy was five weeks old—the young mother discovered 
for the first time that the Ellises were not Catholics and 
had both been previously divorced. She then began her 
efforts to have her child returned. 

When the Ellis family refused to return the baby and 
became abusive, announcing that they would “take their 
chances” and “pull strings,” Marjorie took her case to 
court. It was ordered in September, 1953 by the Norfolk 
Probate Court that Hildy be restored at once to her 
mother. But for two more years numerous appeals and 
legal stratagems were invoked, until in February, 1955 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts upheld 
the lower court and ordered Hildy returned to her 
mother. The court, incidentally, was unanimous in its 
decision and only one of the four justices was a Catho- 
lic. As this point the Ellises fled Massachusetts with the 
child and finally took up residence in Florida. There 
the story ended two weeks ago. 

Certain points of lasting importance emerge from a 
consideration of this so-called “Ellis Case.” They may 
not be lightly set aside, even though the case itself ap- 
pears to be settled. 


T HE CELEBRATED CASE of Hildy McCoy came to a 


HOODWINKING THE PUBLIC 


The most astonishing inaccuracies regarding the facts 
of the case have been widespread from the beginning, 
with a consequent confusion both of information and 
emotion. It is hard to realize from newspaper accounts 
that the courts of Massachusetts have been truly organs 
of justice, sifting evidence and weighing the best in- 
terests of the child and the rights of all parties involved. 





Very Rev. Mscr. Francis J. Larry, member of the 
board of directors of the Fund for the Republic, is 
editor of The Pilot, newspaper of the Archdiocese of 
Boston. 
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Over a period of years, in this case, the entire judicial 
apparatus of the Commonwealth has been at the service 
of both parties; and every decision without exception 
was in favor of the natural mother of Hildy McCoy. 
Unless “due process of law” has lost all meaning, justice 
must lie on her side. 

Yet, even now, six years after the case first appeared— 
indeed in the Florida Governor’s own statement—glar- 
ing errors and misstatements of fact indicate that the 
overwhelming majority of American newspaper readers 
do not know the basic facts of the case. It is widely be- 
lieved, for example, that the central issue involved is 
the religious interest of one party over another, whereas 
the Supreme Judicial Court specifically stated that the 
difference in religion of the parties “was not decisive in 
the disposition of this case.” Very few outside of the 
courts themselves studied the facts, or had the facts 
presented to them in such a manner as to show the real 
issues: the plea of a tormented mother, the rights of 
a baby who could not speak for herself, and the majesty 
of the law by which society itself is governed. 


ANTI-CATHOLIC LOBBY IN ACTION 


Another point that emerges with startling clarity from 
the confusion of the Ellis case is the growing power of 
a highly organized and effective Protestant lobby able 
to corral vast numbers of signatures and able also to 
inspire curiously paralleled statements by different re- 
ligious leaders. From the religious point of view, the 
case of Hildy McCoy did not suggest overwhelming 
Protestant interest—the principals involved were Catho- 
lic and Jewish. But mountains of signatures were gath- 
ered under church direction, and religious leaders hur- 
ried to repeat one after the other the same mistakes of 
fact and information. 

This is part, undoubtedly, of a larger phenomenon. 
In the last several years we have seen these same forces 
set in motion to oppose every exercise, whether it be in 
regard to school buses or movies or adoptions, of what 
Catholics conscientiously consider to be their rights as 
citizens. Moreover, we should note that these are groups 
which have already disassociated themselves from 
POAU and other virulent anti-Catholic elements, so 
that their presentation is often persuasive where the 
discredited bigot would surely fail. 

Another factor emerging from the Ellis excitement is 
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the advantage already being pressed by those who have 
always been unfriendly to religious interests in the con- 
sideration of the total welfare of a child placed for 
adoption. It is being suggested by this element that the 
laws of Massachusetts, in some manner, make the mat- 
ter of religion the overriding and decisive factor in plac- 
ing children for adoption. This is a distortion and a 
misrepresentation. Massachusetts law for more than fifty 
years has plainly indicated that identity of religion is 
not the sole or even the principal factor in allowing 
adoptions, and the present statute at the time of its en- 
actment was universally approved as fair and enlight- 
ened by all groups and agencies. 

The adoption provisions in this regard in Massachu- 
setts are identical to or parallel with the law in 24 other 
States of the Union and they allow no sectarian favor. 
Whatever may be decided in an individual case, the 
present law protects the rights of all parties involved 
in an adoption and makes the “black” and. “gray” mar- 
ket in babies next to impossible. Those who seek the 
best interests of the anonymous thousands of unwed 
mothers will labor to see that this legislation is retained. 

Finally, a word must be said about the heavy cloud 
of silence which enveloped the official Jewish spokes- 
men from whom we might have expected some kind of 
appraisal. It is easy to understand their embarrassment 
in the face of the manipulations of those who set out 
to make the Ellis case hinge on the religious issue. The 
clear Jewish record in the famed Finaly and Beekman 
cases would, however, have led us to believe that such 
spokesmen might have properly been counted upon 
here to stand on the side of the law and the rights of a 
mother. A people with a keen sense of justice, and not 
notably reticent in the past in bringing their cause to 
public notice, their silence in this issue was woefully 
eloquent. Catholics would have felt a brother's embrace 
if what was readily admitted in private had been will- 
ingly made public. 

Justice arrived at through “due process of law” is a 
precious concept in American democracy. If the Ellis 
case, even in retrospect, serves to remind us that a care- 
fully contrived defiance of the order of our courts is in 
fact an act of sabotage against this vital guarantee of 
our freedoms, we may in the end gain more than was 
Jost in Florida. 





Washington Front, Back and Sides 


For many and many a moon AMErica’s former 
Editor-in-Chief, Rev. WiLFrip Parsons, has been 
our faithful, informed and provocative Washing- 
ton correspondent. From his lookout on George- 
town University’s hilltop, he scans the capital and 
the Capitol with a kindly, experienced eye. Next 
week, in addition to his regular column, Wash- 
ington Front, Fr. Parsons contributes a full- 
length feature article on the city he knows so 
well. Don’t miss “Profile of Washington, D. C.” 
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A Song for the Widow of Naim 


The hills, forgetting snow, 
Now remembered spring: 
Memory began to grow 

To grass and blossoming. 


Below the hills the sea 
Whose surface was a thought, 
Reflected on a tree, 

A cloud the wind had caught. 


Between the lake and hill 
The widow’s son lay dead; 
Forgotten, he grew still, 
Asleep on his cold bed. 


That winter fell to him 

For which there was no spring, 
No memory to brim 

To birds and blossoming. 


The cold procession came 
The road the spring forgot. 
Beyond the gates of Naim 
A Voice cried out: weep not. 


They turned to look His way, 
For who had made them stop? 
Who had walked that day 

Down from the mountaintop? 


Why do you weep? and why 
Are you processioning? 
He saw the mother cry, 
But the hills were flowering. 


My son, she said, is lost, 

Who was alive, is dead. 

His limbs were traced with frost, 
Winter was his bed. 


A Hand reached to the bier, 

The Hand that quickened spring: 
Bones began to stir, 

The flesh was flowering. 


The lake recalled a cloud, 
The hills forgot the snow; 
Under a mortal shroud 
Man remembered now. 


All stood amazed and knew 
What was to come, what is: 
A tree, a hill made new, 
And flesh forever His. 


The body minds its day, 
And bone will blossom then: 
Already in this clay 

I know the Hand again. 


James F. Cor 
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LONDON 
LETTER 


AFTER A WINTER 
overshadowed for 
English Catholics by 
the death of a deeply 
loved Cardinal Arch- 
bishop and for all Eu- 
ropeans by the Soviet 
assassination of Hun- 
gary, Londoners, in a 
politically chaotic 
spring, have wel- 
comed a new Arch- 
bishop to Westmin- 
ster. The enthrone- 
ment of the Most Rev. 
William Godfrey in 
his cathedral of West- 
minster was an historic occasion that focused the atten- 
tion of Catholics on the part we play in broadcasting 
in our country. 

The ancient ceremony was broadcast and televised 
by the British Broadcasting Corporation; millions of 
people, Catholic, Protestant and pagan, saw the installa- 
tion of His Grace performed with a rite unchanged 
since Henry Chichele became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the year before Agincourt. That archbishop’s 
reign began fourteen years after the death of Chaucer. 

In 1957 the enthroning prelate was the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Gerald P. O'Hara, Apostolic Delegate to 
Great Britain. The heart lifted as one saw him take the 
hand of his predecessor as Apostolic Delegate and lead 
him toward the throne. The great drama of the moment 
was given a warm touch by the brotherly smile on the 
face of the American prelate. He led the new arch- 
bishop of the diocese up the steps to his chair and 
bade him take his place. This was the first time an 
American archbishop had enthroned an Archbishop of 
Westminster. In strong Latin, the voice rang through 
the cathedral and, via radio, through all England, 
Scotland and most of Ireland: “In the name of God, 
Amen. By His authority, I Gerald Patrick, Archbishop— 
Bishop of Savannah and Apostolic Delegate to Great 
Britain, do enthrone thee, the Lord William, Archbishop 
in this Church of Westminster. . . .” 

Thus the New World and the Old World were linked 
in the universality of the Church. The Mass began with 
the Archbishop of Westminster presiding. 

The magnificent pageantry of the enthronement and 
the processions of the two prelates, who, by tradition, 
arrive separately, since the enthroning archbishop is 











W. J. Icoz, who regularly contributes our London 
Letter, is dramatic critic of the London Catholic Herald 
and editor of Books of the Month (Simpkins Publishing 
Co., 41-45 Neal St., London W.C. 2). 
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the personal representative of the Holy Father, moved 
all who saw them. One constantly heard comparisons 
made by non-Catholics who recalled the coronation of 
H. M. the Queen. Had the color of the ceremonies been 
captured on film, Catholics throughout the world might 
have rejoiced with us in the return to London of a pre- 
late, who as Archbishop O’Hara’s predecessor, lived 
among us and won our hearts with his gracious ways. 
We were grateful to the BBC, and this, consequently, 
may give your correspondent an opportunity of dwel- 
ling upon some aspects of broadcasting and television 
in relationship to the Church in these islands. 


ON RADIO AND TV 


On the whole we are fairly represented on radio and 
screen. Father Agnellus Andrew, O.F.M., an athletic- 
looking Franciscan of Scottish birth and parentage, 
officially represents the hierarchy on the broadcasting 
corporation. A preacher of uncommon force and bril- 
liant quality, he has made himself an expert on radio 
problems who is generally popular and deeply respected. 
Like most institutions established by legislation in the 
Houses of Parliament, the BBC frequently comes under 
fire from those of us who scent danger in organizations 
that are the offspring of politicians and yet have power 
to mold public opinion. It is not easy to be fair to all 
sections of a community as diverse in religion, opinion 
and, indeed, plain heresy as present-day Britain. But it 
would be unjust to say that the BBC does not do a good 
job. 

A rather occasional and casual twister of the knobs 
on radio sets, in recent weeks I have heard Dominican 
Fathers engage in a “medieval disputation” on the mor- 
ality of punishment. Their debate came with unforeseen 
but blessed topicality on the evening after R. A. Butler, 
the Home Secretary, made an announcement on penal 
reform. The question of capital punishment is a thorny 
one in England. Catholics are divided upon it, in the 
Commons, the House of Lords, in the press, in the 
streets, the pubs and their homes, and men are not al- 
ways calm in their discussions of necks and ropes. The 
level voices of the Dominicans, proceeding syllogism 
by syllogism, with infinite courtesy and relentless logic, 
to a conclusion not quite likely to be accepted by all, 
gave a beautiful example of Catholic thought in action. 
In its slightly lordly way, the BBC, which is not depen- 
dent upon commercial aid from outside sources, can 
supply us with such fare. 

A week or so later, again absentmindedly turning a 
knob, I had the astonishing experience of being con- 
fronted by the somewhat ascetic but kindly face of my 
former editor, Michael de la Bedoyere of the Catholic 
Herald, who was discussing the problems of immigra- 
tion with a panel of Christians of other denominations. 
An editor is not always a hero to his reporters but I 
found my editor’s delivery superbly lucid and reason- 
able. As I listened to his balanced analysis of moral 
problems that might arise from immigration and his 
illustrations economically drawn from history, I became 
aware once again of the enormous power broadcasting 
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has given intelligent Catholic men, and I saluted the 
BBC for the fair ration of freedom to speak it gives us. 

At the present time it is feared that the pressure on 
the BBC may lead to some restriction of the Third 
Programme, which is designed to provide cultural sub- 
jects on a high level. It is true that “egg-heads,” given 
their heads, can produce some ludicrous features, both 
in press and on the air; we recently heard a talk on 
“The Place of the Potato in English Folklore.” But to 
the Third we owe a series of broadcasts of medieval 
mystery plays, the whole range of European opera, 
marvelous reconstructions of the lives of persons such 
as Shaw, Joyce and Moore, told with garrulous charm 
by their old friends in England, Ireland and throughout 
Europe. We have heard the distinguished Jesuit scholars, 
Father Martin C. D’Arcy and Father Frederick Cople- 
ston lecture on philosophical subjects; and, on a mem- 
orable occasion, the latter debated with Bertrand Rus- 
sell. 

On the more domestically popular levels, the Light 
and the Home Programme, hardly a week passes that 
one cannot, on the local channels of the latter, pick up 
a Sunday evening service from a Catholic church. Mid- 
night Mass is broadcast every year from one of the great 
abbeys. Among our priests, Father Gordon Albion, a 





learned historian with a witty and breezy style, Father 
Bernard Bassett, S.J., Father Joseph Christie, S.J., a 
polished debater, and veteran broadcaster Archbishop 
John Heenan of Liverpool are well-known as radio 
speakers. Laymen, too, play their part in British radio, 

Many of us recall the husky, chuckling voice of Gil. 
bert Chesterton on radio more than twenty years ago, 
when the BBC was a smaller organization. Since then 
the comedy program ITMA (It’s That Man Again), 
famous during the war years, was scripted by a New 
Zealander, Ted Kavanagh, K.S.G., a surrealist humorist 
whose writings influence all men who contribute scena- 
rios for British broadcasting. Actors who are Catholics, 
Robert Speaight, Ernest Milton, Denys Blakelock and 
the brilliant Irishmen of the Abbey tradition, most no- 
tably Cyril Cusack, now rehearsing for a new O'Neill 
play in New York, frequently are heard. The extent of 
their influence is incalculable, but knowledge of the 
quality of their work enables one roundly to claim that 
it has been good. 

The BBC brought British Catholics to the altar of 
Westminster when their new Lord Archbishop was 
enthroned. The evidence suggests that during his reign, 
which we hope will be long and blessed, we shall not 
fail to have our due place upon the air. W. J. Icoz 





BOOKS 


—are all instances of a mechanism 
which Pavlov discovered in dogs. A dog 
(as well as a man), we remember, may 





Truth-or Pavlov’s Dogs? 


be conditioned to respond to a stimulus. 
But under certain conditions of stress— 
for example, too strong a stimulus or a 





BATTLE FOR THE MIND 

By William Sargant. Doubleday. 263p. . 
$4.50 

The first sentence gives one an inkling, 
but only an inkling, of what is to come. 
“Politicians, priests, and psychiatrists 
often face the same problem: how to 
find the most rapid and permanent 
means of changing a man’s beliefs.” The 
author thereupon sets out with appar- 
ently the best of intentions and with no 
special animus against _ politicians, 
priests or psychiatrists, to compare the 
following types of behavior: the con- 
version of ordinary people by religious 
techniques; the behavior of neurotic pa- 
tients in the “abreaction” of psycho- 
analysis; the brainwashing of political 
suspects in police states. 

If the reader has got the impression 
that this is another one of those books 
which undertake to psychoanalyze re- 
ligion in the name of unconscious moti- 
vations, let him be disabused. Dr. Sar- 
gant, whatever else he may have done 
or failed to do, has at least hit upon a 
new idea. He would not only examine 
religious conversion in the light of 
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psychological principles not known to 
converts; he would also examine 
psychoanalysis in the light of psycho- 
logical principles not known to analysts. 
It may be diverting to see psycho- 
analysts cast into the same outer psycho- 
logical darkness as Christians and other 
ordinary folk, but in all honesty I don’t 
know who will find more to criticize 
in this book, analysts or theologians 
(not to mention politicians). 

The thesis of Battle for the Mind is 
that these three types of “reorientation” 
—religious, psychoanalytic and political 


confused stimulus—the dog will break 
down. All previous patterns of condi- 
tioning will be wiped out, and there 
will ensue a pathological stage in which 
the dog responds in a peculiar way to 
new stimuli. 

Using this as his prototype, Dr. Sar- 
gant finds a parallel in the sudden con- 
version the old-style revivalist brings 
about. The same elements are present: 
the person is subject to a fearful ordeal 
(the prospect of hellfire); under this 
emotional assault, he suffers an “impair- 

(Continued on p. 307) 


CBC June Choice 


THE CASE OF CORNELIA CONNELLY 
By Juliana Wadham. Pantheon. 276p. $3.75 


Is Cornelia Connelly a saint? Few 
American readers can even attempt an 
answer, for few even know who she 
was. Many reasons can be assigned for 
the long silence surrounding her, but it 
is certainly time to tell her story. 

Many biographies of saints and relig- 
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but the facts of Cornelia Connelly’s life 
(1809-1879) would dazzle the most 
melodramatic novelist. Cornelia Pea- 
cock, against her family’s wishes, mat- 
ries the brilliant young Episcopalian 
minister Pierce Connelly. Abandoning 
Philadelphia, the young couple move 
to Natchez, but after four years as an 

(Continued on p. 309) 
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SARGANT (Continued from p. 306) 


ment of judgment and heightened sug- 
gestibility,” in which state it is possible 
to implant new ideas (of guilt) and 
effect a total reorientation. 

Similar processes are discovered in 
psychoanalysis, where the patient is 
cured, not, as the analyst imagines, by 
the unearthing of a particular historical 
cause, but by the general effect of the 
ordeal of re-living painful situations. 
They are found, too, in political brain- 
washing, where the reorientation is 
brought about by a variety of ordeals. 

Dr. Sargant concludes that there are 
“simple physiological mechanisms of 
conversion” and that we had better 
learn them so as to put them at the 
service of political and religious institu- 
tions. “A better understanding of the 
means of creating and consolidating 
faith will enable religious bodies to 
expand much more rapidly.” 

But why, one is curious to know, 
does Dr, Sargant think that religious 
bodies should expand more rapidly? Be- 
cause, we are told, without John Wes- 
ley’s revival Britain would have under- 
gone the same revolutionary throes 
which afflicted Europe and America. 
And why is it desirable to undergo 
brain damage (though too much dam- 
age of the frontal lobes, Dr. Sargant 
warns us, may destroy the religious 
sense altogether) in order that one may 
believe “in what may contradict obvi- 
ous fact”? “Because men cannot and 
should not try to live without some 
form of religion.” 

One hardly knows where to begin a 
comment or whether it is worth com- 
menting at all. There is nothing unusual 
about describing St. Paul’s conversion 
as “a total collapse, hallucinations and 
an increased suggestibility” (though it 
is not clear what the stress was in his 
case); but when this experience is first 
compared with psychoanalysis and then 
cheerily recommended, the confusion is 
twice confounded. 

Should one begin by calling attention 
to the conscious and unconscious con- 
tents of the psyche and the patient’s 
and doctor’s conviction that they are 
trying very hard to get at the truth—all 
of which Dr. Sargant ignores in his 
neurophysiology? Should one suggest 
that a person might just possibly be 
converted by intellectual conviction, 
and that a sudden “conversion” by voo- 
doo drums might just possibly not be a 
conversion at all? Or should one begin 
by calling in question the “simple phys- 
iological mechanism” of brainwashing 
by recalling that among thousands of 
prisoners in the Korean war, only 
twenty-one defected? 
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Certainly it will not avail to raise the 
question of truth as a determining fac- 
tor in religious conversion (or in analy- 
sis or political conviction), since Dr. 
Sargant abstracts from truth at the out- 
set. And anyhow truth, he thinks, is not 
really decisive: “Many people have 
pointed out, quite rightly, that the ulti- 
mate test of both religious and political 
values is not definable in terms of how 
it happens, but of what is achieved.” 

Perhaps what is most frightening 
about the book is not the argument 
(which is after all only a variation of 
Marx’s “opiate”) but the _ terrible 
despair of the assumption behind the 
argument: that in speaking of belief 
we have left truth behind. 

We may sympathize with Dr. Sar- 
gant’s intention, which is to take ac- 
count of the biological mechanisms that 
man shares with other animals. Yet to 
do so is not necessarily, as Dr. Sargant 
seems to think it is, to rule out all that 
makes man human. Dr. Sargant would 
probably deny the charge, yet if one’s 
personal conviction bears no relation to 
reality and is simply a matter of blood 
chemistry and brain mechanisms, it is 
hard to see why we should bother with 
truth at all. All that matters is to 
achieve tranquillity, mental and politi- 
cal, 

And if this is the case, Pavlov is just 
the man we need. 

WALKER PERCY 


PRIEST OF THE PLAGUE: HENRY 
MORSE, S.J. 

By Philip Caraman, S.J. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy. 201p. $3.75 

From time to time throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages and down into the 17th cen- 
tury the city of London was visited by 
an epidemic disease known as_ the 
Plague. Though the visitation of 1666 
was probably the worst and is now the 





Dr. WALKER Percy, a retired phy- 
sician living in Covington, La., 
has contributed to Thought, 
Modern Schoolman, Common- 
weal and other journals. He 
wrote the two-part article, “The 
Coming Crisis in Psychiatry,” 
which appeared in our issues of 
Jan, 5 and 12, 1957. 


C. Carrot Ho. is, professor of 
English at the University of 
Detroit, specializes in American 
literature and culture. 


P. ALBERT DuHAMEL is professor 
of English at Boston College. 

















A work of 


major importance . . . 


HISTORY OF 


THE CATHOLIC 


CHURCH 


By THOMAS P. NEILL, Ph.D. 
St. Louis University 


and 


RAYMOND H. SCHMANDT, Ph.D. 


De Paul University 


Written with conscious objec- 
tivity, avoiding digressions into 
theology or apology, this book 
is shot through with drama and 
color, crowded with figures 
great and small, filled with the 
struggles, events, and influences 
that have arisen during the 
Church’s continual growth. Its 
pages give a fully dimensional 
picture of the major historical 
periods in the Church, well sup- 
plemented by charts, bibliog- 
raphies, and illustrations. A val- 
uable addition to every Catholic 
library. 704 pages. $8.75 


At your bookstore 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


106 Bruce Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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| Fortieth in a Series 


peur COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


For information about the facilities of in- 
dividual Jesuit colleges and universities, 
write or phone to the Director of Admis- 
sions of the institutions in which you may 


be interested. 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill Coll. (Mobile) ..LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 

Loyola U. (Los Angeles)...... LAS-C-E-G-L-AFROTC 


Univ. of San Francisco 
LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


Univ. of Santa Clara .......... LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 

COLORADO 

Ragls Goll. CDeEMIT) oasis snc cssicvscccccse LAS-Sy 

CONNECTICUT 

PET pcb ccudnsschckucedcssscneenaew LAS-G 

ILLINOIS 

Leyela Univ. (Chicago) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 

LOUISIANA 

Loyola U. (New Orleans) ....LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-N-P-Sy 

MARYLAND 

Leyela Coll. (Baltimore) ............. LAS-G-AROTC 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston Coll. (Chestnut Hill) 


LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cress Coll. (Worcester) ..LAS-G-NROTC-AF ROTC 


MICHIGAN 


Univ. ef Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-AROTC-AF ROTC 


MISSOURI 
Rockhurst Coll. (Kansas City)..............-- LAS-C 
St. Louis Univ. 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-AF ROTC 
NEBRASKA 
The Creighton Univ. (Omaha) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-P-Se-Sp-AROTC 
NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s Coll. (Jersey City) ........ LAS-C-AROTC 
NEW YORK 
Canisius Coll. (Buffalo) ..... LAS-C-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 
Ferdham Univ. (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AF ROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) .............- LAS-C-IR 
OHIO 


John Carroll Univ. (Cleveland) ...LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier Univ. (Cincinnati) ...... LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s Coll. (Philadelphia) ............... LAS-C 
University of Scranton ................ LAS-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga Univ. (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 


Seattle Univ. ............. LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown Univ. 
LAS-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AF ROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 


Whooling Coll. .........ccccscccccccccccccccccees LAS 

WISCONSIN 

Marquette Univ. (Milwaukee) 
LAS-C-D-E-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 





Loyola 


University 


CHICAGO 


A pioneer in Catholic edu- 
cation in Chicago, Loyola now 
has more than 8,300 students. 
It has educated 48% of the 
city’s dentists and 24% of 
Chicago’s physicians. Its grad- 
uates have assumed numerous 
key positions in government, 
industry, and in the profes- 
sions of law, medicine, den- 
tistry, nursing and social 
work. A coed institution, Loy- 
ola has three campuses in 
Chicago and an_ affiliated 
School of Theology at West 
Baden, Indiana. 


Chicago 26, Illinois 





KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 


LAS Liberal Arts and M Medicine 
Sciences N Nursing 

C Commerce P Pharmacy 

D Dentistry S Seeial Werk 

Ed Education Se Science 


E Engineering 
FS Foreign Service 
G Graduate School 


Sy Seismology Station 


Speech 
Officers Training Corps 


IR Industrial Relations AROTC—Army 
J Journalism NROTC—Navy 
L Law AFROTC—Air Ferce 
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best known, the epidemic of 1636, when 
Fr. Henry Morse, S.J., ministered to 
the poor, was also severe. 

The nature and origin of the Plague 
was then unknown. It was variously 
ascribed to drinking beer in an over. 
heated room, to eating red cherries oy 
cucumbers or a dish of eels. When the 
first few cases of the disease had been 
positively identified, usually down by 
the wharves of the City, the rich and 
the powerful left London and the poor 
crowded together in terror. All the Royal 
College of Physicians could recommend 
was that large bonfires be lighted jp 
every street to free the air of contamina. 
tion. 

Father Henry Morse, S.J., who was 
then, according to the law of the land, 
a traitor to be condemned to the gal- 
lows by the very fact that he was a 
priest, went from house to house, carty- 
ing a white wand to warn others away 
from- him, ministering to the afflicted, 
He found the homes with windows 
tightly fastened against the spread of 
the contagion, fires burning with pun- 


gent disinfectants thrown on the flames, | 


and the families wailing with despair, 


Surrounded by these sights, smells and | 


scunds, he nursed the sick and admin- 
istered the sacraments until he himself 
contracted the disease. 

On June 5, 


ed in his diary, “having learnt the cer- 


tain truth of the Catholic faith, upon | 


full conviction I renounced my former 
errors and was received into the Roman 


Catholic Church.” Behind him lay a 7 
happy childhood in Suffolk, a few years | 
at Cambridge, and a few more studying | 


law at Gray’s Inn. 


Before him lay years of study at | 


Rome before he could return to Eng- 
land to minister to the plague-ridden 
in Newcastle and London. Arrested sev- 


eral times, he was released by order of | 


the King and again of Archbishop Laud. 
Finally he was executed at Tybum, 


during the third year of the Civil War, | 


confessing as his only treason the belief 


that “the kingdom of England will © 


never be truly blessed until it returns 
to the Catholic and apostolic faith.” 


1614 young Henry © 
Morse had presented himself at the | 
English Seminary of Douai and record- | 
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So to his exciting re-creations of the 7 
lives of Fr. Gerard (The Autobiography | 


of a Hunted Priest) and of Fr. Weston 
(An Autobiography from the Jesuit 
Underground), Fr, Caraman now adds 
an equal accomplishment in the accu- 
rate and detailed story of a priest of 
heroic courage who survived ecclesias- 
tical feud, blackmail, thuggery and 
plague to die for his faith, 

P. ALBERT DUHAMEL 
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WADHAM 


eminently successful pastor, Pierce an- 
nounces what to his wife, family and 
friends must have been the shocking 
news that he wished to become a Ro- 
man Catholic. 

With this announcement begins a 
startling chain of events that carries the 
young couple and their children to 
Rome and brilliant social success. They 
return to New Orleans for an idyllic 
period of teaching in a convent school, 
to be broken by Pierce’s passionate re- 
quest that she help him in his dream of 
becoming a priest by herself becoming 
a nun. Then follow the return to Rome, 
Cornelia’s resignation to God’s will, the 
Pope’s request that she organize a 
teaching society in England, her found- 
ing of the Society of the Holy Child of 
Jesus under Cardinal Wiseman, the 
scandal of Pierce’s apostasy and his ap- 
peal through the courts for the return 
of his wife, her final renunciation of 
husband and children, 

Cornelia was badgered by misun- 
derstanding and opposition at Rome 
and at home, and she died after excru- 
ciating suffering, resigned to the defeat 
of all her high and holy hopes. But 
triumph came, for herself and for the 
order she had founded. 

Her life was so spectacularly dra- 
matic that any account of it would fail 
of the inner truth to life if it dwelt on 
the incidents of her career for their 
sensational appeal. Fortunately, Juliana 
Wadham is capable of perceiving, be- 
hind and beyond the headlines, the 
hidden spiritual crises and triumphs 
and failures that make the real life of 
the pursuer of sanctity. The scrupulous 
attention to historical evidence, the re- 
fusal to whitewash Cornelia Connelly’s 
actions, the brilliant presentation of 
Catholic life in Victorian England, the 
desire to do justice to Pierce Connelly 
whenever possible—all are admirable. 
These traits, plus a balance of humor, 
sorrow and spirituality throughout, 
cannot but recommend this book highly 
to all classes of readers. 

C. CarroLtu HOu.is 
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The Last Straw 


Not often do we devote space to notic- 
ing sensational books. There is one, 
however, that we feel we ought to alert 
readers to. It’s called Mandingo, is writ- 
ten by Kyle Onsott and published by 
Denlinger, of Richmond, Va. Author 
and publisher may be obscure, but the 
book is getting a fantastic publicity 
buildup (see the full-page ad in the 
May 26 N. Y. Herald Tribune). Like 
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the sales campaign that has boosted 
noxious Peyton Place to best-seller stat- 
ure, this plug for Mandingo makes us 
wonder about the ethics of some adver- 
tising agencies. Read what follows with 
our lead review this week in mind 
(Battle for the Mind, p. 306). Battle 
for what mind, we ask, and on what 
terms? 

Reviewer Eugene McNamara calls 
Mandingo a “great toad of a novel.” In 
the 659 pages, “slaves are made to 
grovel, made to fight in well-described 
scenes of sadistic cruelty, ravished in 


equally well-described terms of almost. 


clinical detachment. . . .” The book, 
states the reviewer, “rises to the heights 
of supreme bathos when the [Negro] 
giant is forced to bed with his master’s 
wife, who is in a fit of pique over the 
discovery that her husband prefers his 
slave wench to her. The master kills his 


. wife, his new-born son, and boils the 


giant to death in a kettle of scalding 
water.” 

Mr. McNamara concludes: “Kyle On- 
sott, the dust-jacket tells us, has a li- 
cense from the American Kennel Club 
to judge all breeds of dogs, Denlinger’s 
also publishes works on Airedales, 
cockers, Pomeranians, poodles, tropical 
fish and parakeets.” 

Pity the parakeets. Pity the publish- 
ers. But pray hard for the publicity 
people. They are the ones who gripe 
about censorship, but they are also the 
ones who challenge the decency of all 
Americans. Sure enough, the reprint 
houses will pick up this “terrible and 
wonderful novel,” and have it on the 
stands for all youngsters who have an 
extra two bits. Where do we go from 
there? If we protest, we are “un- 
American.” 


THE WORD 


He who is to befriend you, the Holy 
Spirit, whom the Father will send on 





-my account, will in his turn make every- 


thing plain, and recall to your minds 
everything I have said to you (John 
14:26; Gospel for Pentecost Sunday). 


Rightly and reverently let us pause in 
our study of Christ the Incarnate Son 
of God the Father in order that we may 
mark the flaming feast of the Holy 
Spirit, the Third Person of the ever 
blessed and adorable Trinity..Pentecost 
is apt to make the earnest Catholic feel 
somewhat guilty. Do we not tend to 
neglect and perhaps even to overlook 
in our religious devotions and practices 











The story of a religious 
whom BERNARD SHAW 

called ''an enclosed nun 

with an unenclosed mind" 


In a Great 
Tradition 


THE LIFE OF DAME LAURENTIA 
McLACHLAN, ABBESS OF STANBROOK 


By the Benedictines of Stanbrook 









































Sf HAW's letters, revealing 
his extraordinary friend- 
ship with this Scottish nun in 
an English convent, have at- 
tracted international attention. 
Now her amazing story is fully 
told in a book that Dame Sybil 
Thorndike calls “the most 
stimuating I have read for 
years . .. written with wide 
tolerance, humor and profound 
understanding.” “One of the 
most charming women of her 
time.” — Evening Standard 
(London) 


At all bookstores e $5.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 













































































XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 
2 Xaverian Brothers invite 
e 
S iE 
Be 2 


young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 








THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 














BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high-school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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New Associates 


CHARTER 


Cervi, Eugene & Co., Denver Colo. 
Miller, Floyd, Champaign, Ill. 


SUSTAINING 


Abrams, Harold, Bronx, N. Y. 

Burrows, Dr. Fred L., Yakima, Wash. 
Kiniery, Dr. Paul, Chicago, Ill. 
McSwigan, Miss Marie, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Associate Renewals 


CHARTER 
McCluskey, Mrs. P. J., Seattle, Wash. 
SUSTAINING 


Adams, John Q., Montclair, N. J. 
Barr, Mrs. John, Larchmont, N. Y. 
Baumgartner, J. H., Madison, N. J. 
Boyce, Miss Mary B., Larchmont, N. Y. 
Boyle, C. Lawrence, Allen Park, Mich. 
Bronder, Herman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bruggeman, William A., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
Burkart, Robert P., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Burke, Donald J., Paris, Ark. 
Burns, Rev. Francis T., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
Carr, Donald V., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Downs, James C. Jr., Chicago, Ill. 
Drinan, Miss Catherine T., Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 
Farley, James A., New York, N. Y. 
Fiorelli, Thomas A., Staten Island, N. Y. 
Foley, Thomas J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fontaine, Miss Jeanette, Palmer, Mass. 


Mass. 
Garvey, Bernard F., Washington, D. C. 


Graham, Thomas J., Woodhaven, L. I., 
N: Y. 

Griffith, Miss M. F., Toledo, Ohio 

se Miss Mary A., Brooklyn. 

Howard, Mrs. C. W., Wynnewood, Pa. 

Hurley, Thomas M., Jersey City, N. J. 








membership. 


were doubled by 1959? 





Dear America’s Associates: 


It’s time to publish another listing of the names of 
recent new Associates, as well as the familiar names of 
those of you who have lately renewed a long-standing 


Our sincere thanks to all of you for your letters, your 
generosity and your support! 

As we at AMERICA gird ourselves for the events which 
will commemorate our Golden Jubilee in April, 1959— 
our Fiftieth Anniversary Issue is really not too far away! 
—we naturally think of our Associates and want them 
to have some special place in the coming festivities. 

We shall keep you posted as plans develop. 


It would be a fine thing, wouldn’t it, if your number 


Yours cordially, 


THE Epitors 








Joyce, Jerome M., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

LaBran, Miss Clare L., West Lynn, 
Mass. 

McCabe, Mr. and Mrs., Neshaminy, 
Pa. 

McCahey, Rev. Eugene F., Chicago, 
Il. 


McGrath, Miss Rose A., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

McMahon, Austin J. Jr., South 
Orange, N. J. 


Majewski, Bernard L. Algonquin, Ill. 
Mayrand, H. J., Chicago, Ill. 
— Miss Mary E., Staten Island, 
ty 
Meagher, Miss Agnes J., Mankato, 
Minn. 
Moody, Rev. Joseph N., Congers, N. Y. 


Mulvey, Mrs. James A., Bronxville, 
N.Y 


Nordloh, Paul C., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. D. B. Jr., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Reilly, Joseph P., Taunton, Mass. 

Schepers, Rev. Frank N., Kansas City, 
Kan. 

Shoemaker, Robert G., O'Neill, Neb. 

Stark, Dr. Robert E. T., Phoenix, Ariz. 

— Mr. and Mrs. F. J., Chicago, 
lil. 

Tagliavore, Vincent D., Fort Lawton, 
Wash. 


Walsh, R. J., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Welsh, Rev. Aloysius J., Ramsey, N. J. | 


Wenzler, O. F., Toledo, Ohio 


Whitfield, Dr. Robert D., Albany, N.Y. | 


Zmuda, Alfred J., Hyattsville, Md. 





THE AMERICA PRESS e 
Please .... enrol .... 
C Sustaining, $25 or more 


... Check attached ... 


70 East 45th St. e 
renew me as an Associate for 1 year. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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that divine Spirit who is love itself, and 
who is the supreme gift to us from God 
the Father and His Incarnate Word? 

Indeed, and in simple honesty, it is 
hardly to be expected that the Holy 
Spirit should have for us the vividness 
of the Lord Christ. For the average 
Christian, no aspect or element of re- 
vealed religious truth can possibly be 
as brilliant in his imagination or as mov- 
ing in his heart as the scenes, the deeds, 
the words which the Gospels have re- 
corded. The tiny Infant lying in the poor 
manger, the weary God-Man fast asleep 
in the tossing boat, the battered Figure 
on the cross: these are the pictures 
that are most clearly and justly fixed 
in the Christian consciousness. 

Yet we must beware of confusing the 
two quite different concepts or values, 
vividness and reality. Pentecost annual- 
ly reminds us, if in any sense such sad 
prompting be needed, that the Holy 
Spirit is; that He is God; and that He, 
no less than Christ the Incarnate Word, 
had and has a mission, a coming, an 
advent among us and in us. 











On this point our Saviour, in His glow- 
ing discourse at the Last Supper, was 
explicit. Knowingly, and according to 
the designs of His Father, our Lord is 
leaving His work on earth unfinished. 
Another will come to complete it, The 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send 
on my account, will in his turn make 
everything plain. . . . It will be for him, 
the truth-giving Spirit, when he comes, 
to guide you into all truth. 

That divine truth-giving Spirit did 
come. He descended upon the faithful 
friends and followers of Christ when the 
day of Pentecost came round, while they 
were all gathered together in unity of 
purpose. The coming of the Holy Spirit 
was not, indeed, like the coming of 
God’s Son, who took the nature of a 
slave, fashioned in the likeness of men, 
and presenting Himself to us in human 
form. Nevertheless, it is highly instruc- 
tive to observe in what form and with 
what perceptible signs God’s Spirit did 
come to men, 
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All at once a sound came from heaven 
like that of a strong wind blowing, and 
filled the whole house where they were 
sitting. Then appeared to them what 
semed to be tongues of fire, which 
parted and came to rest on each of 
them. 

A strong wind and tongues of fire! 
Seemingly so immaterial and so oddly 
spiritual, how mighty and overwhelm- 
ing is the wind! And fire always means 
both light and warmth: understanding 
and love. 

So came the Holy Spirit, so comes He 
still, so may He come again, this Pente- 
cost morning, to each one of us: invis- 
ibly, intangibly, but irresistibly, and with 
what rich treasures of wisdom, which 
will quiet the mind, and of love, which 
will warm the heart! 

VINCENT P. McCorkry, s.J. 


THEATRE 


NEW GIRL IN TOWN. O’Neill’s som- 
bez theme and the Abbott-Merrill book 
and music never quite come to terms in 
this musical based on Anna Christie. 
George Abbott and Bud Merrill know 
their business and have contributed 
lively and entertaining songs, but these 
are not integrated into the action of the 
play. Gwen Verdon gives a strong per- 
formance as Anna. Cameron Prud’- 
homme’s Chris, Thelma Ritter’s Marty 
and George Wallace’s Mat are first-rate. 
But the songs and dances (including an 
off-color ballet) seem to alternate with 
the Anna Christie plot rather than to 
fuse with it. Bob Fosse directed the 
dances and musical numbers; Rouben 
Ter-Arutunian did the scenery. The play 
is presented at the Forty-Sixth Street 
Theatre. 





ZIEGFELD FOLLIES. Though Bea- 
trice Lillie makes a heroic effort to create 
the illusion of a Ziegfeld show, while 
Billy de Wolfe huffs and puffs to rein- 
force Miss Lillie’s genteel buffooneries, 
the Follies are not what they used to 
be when Bert Williams and Will Rogers 
were around. The chorus is as scantily 
clad as it was when the creator of the 
Follies was alive and “glorifying” the 
American girl, but the master’s touch is 
missing. 

Presented at the Winter Garden by 
Mark Kroll and Charles Conway, the 
current edition of the Follies is enter- 
taining when Miss Lillie or Mr. de Wolfe 
is-on stage, Between their appearances 
the dances are tedious and the music 
gives the audience no songs to remem- 
ber. THEOPHILUS LEwIs 
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THE MASONS 
What about the Masons? Some of our 
best friends are Masons. Yet Catholics 
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OBEDIENCE AND FREEDOM 
A thoughtful, eloquent address _ of 
Bishop Wright. 


GOING STEADY 
Why all the pressure and prohibition. 
against steady dating among young 
people? This is a positive approach. 


TOO MANY PEOPLE 
Is there a real danger that the number 
of people will increase beyond the 
ability of the earth to support them? 


MIGRATION 
There are an estimated 40,000,000 
emigres in the world who have been 
driven from their homes. What are the 
rights and obligations of such people? 
HUNGARY 


What are the hopes for the Hungarian 
people under Kadar? 


PALESTINE 
The Belloc prophecy of 1936 reprinted 
for comparison with today’s news. 


THE PARISH AND LITURGY 
Basic thinking sensibly applied! 


CRITICISM FOR CATHOLICS 
Do morals interfere with esthetics? A 
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AND-—Three extraordinary, complete state- 
ments of Pius XII on medicine and pain: 
1. the morality of pain prevention 
2. the struggle against cancer 
3. on cancer research 
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CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive. Original. Samples. Robb and 
Catherine Beebe Studio, Box 172, Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. 





HELP NEW JERSEY'S BOYSTOWN. Sub- 
scribe to The Sacred Heart Union Maga- 
zine, published quarterly in the interest of 
New Jersey’s Boystown. $1.00 a year. Write 
to Father Egan, New Jersey’s Boystown, 
Kearny, N. J. 





{RISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





"IS IT A SAINT'S NAME?" Over 3,000 
Christian names for boys and girls—Feast 
days—Patron Saints—instruction for par- 
ents and God-parents. $.25 postpaid. In- 
tegrity Supply, P.O. Box 6508, Chicago 
80, Illinois. Also at bookstores everywhere. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J.. Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also Hand Embroidered, imported, 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. ; 
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RECORDINGS 


Summer calls for a change of musical 
fare. Broad humor nd _ strongly 
rhythmed tunes are the hallmarks of a 
generous cross section of German Uni- 
versity Songs (Vanguard VRS 477). 
Baritone Erich Kunz possesses an ideal 
voice for these student songs, by turns 
rollicking and gently sentimental. Be- 
sides the inevitable tavern and tall-tale 
genres, there are several love songs and 
a scattering of patriotic and satiric 
pieces, The record opens with the “Fox 








Hunt” and closes with “Gaudeamus,” 
both of which were used with good 
effect by Brahms in his “Academic Fes- 
tival Overture.” A strong assist is pro- 
vided by the male chorus and orchestra 
of the Vienna Volksoper. 

The microgroove record has given a 
strong impetus to recorded anthologies 
of music; classical as well as jazz collec- 
tions have appeared in increasing num- 
bers. The problem with the jazz anthol- 
ogy is that no single company has copy- 
right ownership of all the products of 
the most famous personages connected 
with the erratic development of this 
style of music. A new Victor LP, how- 
ever, containing numbers recorded over 
a period of about 25 years, presents 
suitably characteristic examples of Wal- 
ler, Armstrong, Morton, Ellington, Basie 
and others (LPM 1393). The disc is 
companion to a new book by the French 
enthusiast Huges Panassié, entitled 
Guide to Jazz (Houghton Mifflin, 1956, 
$4). Sound is surprisingly good. 

Two diverting selections of orchestral 
music are at hand. Viennese Night at 
the “Proms” is a new addition to the 
incredibly long list of Strauss records, 
and includes “Blue Danube,” “Vienna 
Woods,” the overtures to “Fledermaus” 
and “Gypsy Baron,” and several other 
selections. I had never thought of Sir 
John Barbirolli as a Strauss connoisseur, 
but his Halle Orchestra turns out this 
convivial music with animation and 





hearty merriment. The sound is excel- 
lent (Mercury MG 50124). 





Delibes’ Coppelia and Sylvia ballets 
convey a similar spirit of optimism— 
the music is, in fact, a sort of French 
counterpart to the Viennese music noted 
above. Selections from the ballets are 
presented with skill and spontaneity by 
the Paris Opera Orchestra under André 
Cluytens (Angel 35416). 

For the opera devotee there is a ye. 
cital of French and _ Italian baritone 
arias by Robert Merrill, who has won 
for himself a position of eminence at 
the Metropolitan Opera. There are the 
standard numbers from Verdi’s Trova. 
tore, Rigoletto and Traviata, as well as 
engaging arias by Thomas, Giordano, 
Massanet and Meyerbeer. The voice js 
both Hexible and full. Orchestral accom. 
paniment is offered by the Rome Opera 
House instrumentalists (Vic. LM 2086). 

An unusual release for any time of 
the year is the premiére recording of 
Gian Carlo Menotti’s latest opus, The 
Unicorn, the Gorgon and the Manticore, 
“a madrigal fable for chorus and instru- 
mental ensemble,” performed to the 
action of a ballet. After listening to the 
music, one easily understands the wide 
critical acclaim given last season to this 
colorful but enigmatic entertainment, 
The choral idiom, with its piquant mix- 
ture of older and more recent styles, 


its alternating passages of wit and sen- | 


timent, reminds this hearer of Poulenc, 
though the design of the work is indeed 
unique—the sort of thing we could ex- 
pect only of Menotti. The performance 
by the New York City Ballet is viva- 
cious, and the conductor is the Menotti 
specialist Thomas Schippers (Angel 
35437). 

Madrigals of an earlier age are pre- 
sented on a record of Vocal Music of 


Claudio Monteverdi, a disc which merits | 


superlative praise. Stemming from the 
late Renaissance, this music will be most 





FATHER GUENTNER, S.J., a man 
very much in the microgroove, is 
teacher of Latin and choir director 
at St. Stanislaus Seminary, Floris- 
sant, Mo. Next year he joins the 
faculty of St. Louis University. 
He is a regular contributor to 
Caecilia, Musart and The Catholic 
Choirmaster. 











appreciated by those who are, so to say, 
historically conditioned to understand 
the mellifluous lines and subtle colors. 


It takes an ensemble like the New York 4 
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Pro Musica Antiqua group of Noah | 


Greenberg to invest this music with | 


vibrant life and infectious spirits. The 


singing of countertenor Russell Oberlin ; 


is especially notable (Col. ML 5159). 


FRANcis J. GUENTNER | 
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Schools and Colleges 








District of Columbia 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education cf Women 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 





Indiana 


Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 





Maryland 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 
Teacher Training, Nursing, Medical Tech- 
nology, and Business. 





Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 
Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 
Beautiful buildings 

Interesting campus life 

Ideal accommodations for 

Sister students 

ADDRESS THE DEAN 











Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor ef Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ the ‘‘400.” 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





College of 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 
New York 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A: and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism 


teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 





Forty Minutes From New York City 


LA SALLE 


Military Academy 
Foremost Catholic military pre- 
paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 





aration. Grades 8-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. 74th year. 

Write for Catalog 
Box T. Oakdale. L. 1.. New York 











New York 
MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORE 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
ew York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 


All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





Pennsylvania 


RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 
Fully accredited. Pre-school through high 
school for girls. Boarding and day. College 
preparatory, art, music, family living, secre- 
tarial. Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. Con- 
ducted by The Religious of the Assumption. 
Schools also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. 
Write for catalog. 

Dept. A, 3480 W. School House Lane 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 





Gwynedd-Mercy 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial; medical secretarial, 
laboratory technician. Liberal arts prepara- 
tion for transfer to senior college. Music and 
art. 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees. Activities 
sports. Affiliated with Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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The Case of 
Cornelia Connelly 


WIFE, MOTHER, CONVERT, NUN, FOUNDRESS 


By JULIANA WADHAM. What happens when a happily married 
woman, mother of three children, expecting shortly a fourth, hears 
suddenly one day from her doting husband that he must become a 
priest? 

This is the.story of What happened and how it turned out. Told in 
full for the first time, this is the incredible story of Cornelia Connelly, 
who gave to all the Holy Child schools their unsurpassed spirit of 
joy and peace—Rosemont and Suffern and Sharon and New York and 
Melrose and Chicago and Waukegan and Pasadena and the rest. It 
is also the strange story of her unpredictable husband who became a 
priest and later left the Church, and of the orphaned children who 
lost their faith, too. 

Out of this strange background, Mrs. Connelly left a joyous heritage 
to her communities. Mrs. Wadham deserves great credit for her ac- 
curacy. No saccharine writing here. Not all the facts can be explained 
easily, but the facts, as known, are not glossed over. There will be 
lots of discussion of this very, very interesting book. 


Pantheon Books. List $3.75 CBC Member Price $2.98 
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